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PATSYS LONG DISAPPEARANGE 


Nick’s Instructions Followed to the Letter, 


Va ae 
By the Author of ‘‘“NICK CARTER.” 


_ (There was a time in Patsy’s career, when even Nick 
Carter feared that the young man had met with some fatal 


adventure. He had undertaken to do his share in a case of | 


‘the most important character, and for many weeks after 


he left Nick’s house to begin his work, nothing was heard | 


from him. 
As he had proved himself to be not only faithful but 


amply able to take care of himself, it was a long time be- | 


fore Nick had the slightest anxiety about him. But as 
time passed and still no word came the great detective ad- 
amitted to himself that he was anxious. 

Then, when Nick himself made investigations for the 
purpose of discovering Patsy’s whereabouts, he learned 
certain things that apparently justified his anxieties and 
ied him almost to the conviction that Patsy never would 
be seen again. 

The cause of Patsy’s disappearance, and the events that 
befell him during that period are here narrated): 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PRESIDENT’S CALLER. 


The Hammond Trust Company is one of the greatest 
financial institutions in New York. It is situated on 
Nassau street, not far from Wall. 

At the time the events about to be described: began to 
take place, the president of the company was a well known 
banker named Mortimer Clayton. 

As is the case in almost all such concerns the president 
had a room to himself at the back of the building. ___ 

Generally speaking this room could be approached only 
jin one way—by proceeding past the counters in the main 
office to a narrow corridor that ran between a partition 
wall and the desks occupied by the cashier and assistant 
eashiers to a door, which, during business hours, was al- 
ways guarded by a darky in uniform. 

It was the duty of this darky to take the cards of all 


eallers, or if he knew them by name, to announce them | 


to the president. 

All callers, therefore, were expected to wait in this cor- 
ridor until they received word that the president would 
see them. iS 

The partition wall referred to divided the main office 
sof the concern from the general hallway of the building, 
which ran from the entrance on Nassau street clear 
through the building, and ended at the rear wall. 

A few feet from the rear wall was a door that led into 
the president’s private office. This door was kept locked 
on the inside. No visitors were ever admitted through it. 

The president himself always entered his private office 
by passing through the main room and the corridor which 
have been described. 
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the public room by a high wire railing. 

The purpose of this third door is therefore to enable 
them to reach the president’s office, when necessary, with- 
out going around the counters into the public corridors. - 

Shortly after noon of a June day, President Clayton sat 
in his office alone. He had had the usual number of callers 
since his arrival. In fact his time had been almost wholly 
taken up with them. 

He now seized the opportunity to examine some corre- 
spondence and do other work which apparently gave him 
considerable anxiety. 

He told the colored man who guarded his door to say to 
‘all callers during the next half hour that the president 
was engaged. 

The eolored man then withdrew, and the president took 
from his pocket several documents which he intended to 
examine, and laid them upon the table before him. Just 
‘as he did so he was aware that a man had entered the 
room by way of the door from the general hallway. 

It need hardly be said that Mr. Clayton was exceedingly 
astonished. More than that, he was plainly startled after 
an inquiring glance at the new-comer. The latter advanced 
to the table and stood there with his hat on and his hands 
in the side pockets of his jacket. 

He looked at the president with a half-contemptuous 
smile. Mr. Clayton’s eyes wandered from the caller to the 
door by which he-had entered. : 

“‘Tt’s all right,’’ said the caller, coolly; ‘‘there’s no 
sleight-of-hand about it. The last time you dismissed 
a visitor you accidentally left the door ajar. I saw that 


| ness hours. Their desks and counters are separated from 
| 


_l was the case and that I would save time by coming in that 


way instead of going around through the public office.”’ 

‘“You had no right to do that,’’ said the president, in a 
low voice. ‘‘You had no reason to believe that I wished to 
see you.”’ 

The other laughed disagreeably, but in so doing he did 
not raise his voice sufficiently to make it heard in the 
main office. : 

‘“‘It was not a question as to whether you wished to see 

me: it was I who wished ta see you, and I thought it quite 

ijikely that if Thad my name sent in by the nigger that 
you wouldn’t permit bim to admit me.” 

‘“‘You’re quite right about that,’’ responded the _presi- 

ident, with a sigh. 

The other grinned and kept his eyes fastened upon the 
president for several seconds without speaking, then he 
said: 

‘“‘T don’t need to mention the object of my call.” 

‘‘No,’’ replied Mr. Clayton; ‘‘you don’t and the sooner it 
is ended the better; I shall ring to have Johnston put you 
out if you Gon’t go at once!”’ 

‘““Oh, no, you won’t,’’ was the retort with easy impu- 
dence. ‘‘You won’t put me out, andI won’t go until I 
have had an answer to my demand.”’ 

‘‘You’ve had your answer.’’ 

‘Tt doesn’t satisfy me.”’ 

‘Tt is all that you will get.”’ 

The visitor scowled in an ugly way and looked danger- 
ously at the president. 

‘“‘One of my hands,’’ he said, ‘“‘holds a revolver, and my 
finger is on the trigger; it is a self-cocking instrument, 
and at the slightest sign on your part that you intend to 


It was his custom, however, to allow his visitors to de-| have me put out I shall pull the trigger; 1 don’t need to 


part by the door that opened upon the general hall. 

It was a very simple devise, the usefulness of which 
must be apparent to all who understand that the president 
of a great concern like this, has confidential relations with 
many different persons. 

It quite often happens that the person now speaking to 
the president might not wish to meet the person who is 
waiting in the corridor for an interview. He is therefore 
glad fo make his way out through the private door that 
opens only from the inside of the room. 

There is another door opening into the president’s pri- 
vate room, but this is used not to give access to the gen- 
eral public and it is never used by any except the officials 
and employees of the institution. 

It is just back of the cashier’s desk and so gives a pass- 
age tothe president’s office from the main office where 
many officials and accountants are at work during busi- 


say that the barrel is pointed as straight as I know how to 
point it at your heart.”’ 

Mr. Clayton was evidently shocked. His face paled and 
he responded: 

‘*You can’t be as desperate as that!”’ 

‘“‘T am,’’ was’ the response. ‘‘I mean every word I say, 
and if you don’t immediately pay over to me the money 
that I have demanded it will be the worse for you.’’ 

There was a pause after this, during which the two 
men stared each other steadily in the eyes. 

The president was evidently trying to make up his mind 
just how desperate this caller was, just how far he would 
go in executing his threats, and trying also to think of 
some way to overcome him. 

‘‘T heard you tell the nigger,”’ said the caller, presently, 
‘‘not to admit anybody for half an hour; about three min- 

‘utes of that time has gone already. 


ay 


‘great agitation, ‘‘that I can’t lay my hands in that time 


.as he did so, he reached his hand toward the electric but- | 
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“It won’t do for me to give you the rest of that half 


hour to think. That money must be had now.” 

“You must be insane!’’ exclaimed the president. 

Why et 

“To think that even if you had-the money you could 
make your escape. I could have you arrested before you 
had time to ledve the building.” 

The other shook his head with a confident smile. 

**I have looked out for that,’’ he remarked; ‘‘but I don’t 
think it is necessary for me to explain how I’ll take my 
chances, ”’ 

There was another pause, but a very brief one, for the 
caller hissed, excitedly: 

“Come, get a move on! Produce that money or take the 
consequences Within thirty seconds.”’ 

**You know perfectly well,’’ responded the president, in 


upon the money that you demand. 

‘“You are familiar enough with banking business to 
know that.’”’ 

“‘I’}1 give you time to get it,’’ was the retort. 
start!” 

The president rose from his chair, as if to comply, and 


“But 


ton upon the edge of the table. 

The caller was on the watch for just such a movement. 
Whatever he expected the president to do cannot be 
known, and it does not matter. What happened was this: | 

With one stride the caller reached the end of the table 
and with a sweep of his left hand, knocked the president’s | 
hand away from the button before his fingers touched it. 

Mr. Clayton opened his mouth as if to cry out, but be- 
fore the sound could issue the caller had caught him by 
the throat and prevented even so much as a breath escap- 
ing. 

Using both of his powerful arms, the caller pushed the 
president back into his chair. 

Then he reached with his right hand into his coat pocket 
and produced, not a revolver but a long knife, which with- 
out. hesitation he plunged to the hilt in Mr. Clayton’s 
breast. i 

After that he leaped lightly back and watched the result 
of his blow. 

With one low sigh the president threw out both arms so 


‘‘Well,”’ said the man with the watch, after thinking a 
minute, ‘‘it’s alla game of chance. We have been a month 
digging through the wall and making ready for this thing, 

}and every day there has been a chance that we’ll be dis- 
covered. 

‘We haven’t been, and now the time has come to oper- 
ate. Why not take the chance now?’’ 

‘I believe we should,’’ was the response. 

The first man put his watch in his pocket and took a 
gripsack from a table behind him. 

‘All ready,’’ he said, quietly. 

The other turned to the wall where he had been listen- 
ing and touched a screw that had.been driven partly into 


}it near the floor. After turning and pushing it a moment, 


he opened a door that was large enough to admit a man in 
a stooping posture. 

The door was extremely thin. It had been painted to re- 
semble the general character of the wall, and its presence 
there would have never been discovered except by the 
sharpest examination. 

Once the door was opened it could be seen that the thick 
wall of the building had been entirely dug away. 

The cavity, in fact, extended entirely through the wall 
so that the only thing that intervened between them and 
President Clayton’s private room was another very thin 
door similar to that which one of the mén had just opened. 

To make it perfectly clear, these two men were sup- 
posed to be investors. 

They had taken a lease of an office in the building ad- 
joining the Hammond Trust Company for a year. Imme- 
diately upon taking possession they had begun to dig 
away the wall. 

Having jorn away a considerable portion of it, their 
first care had been to conceal their operations by setting 
up the thin door referred to, and so adjusted it that it could 
be readily opened by the working of a spring lock, 

The bits of brick, stone, and mortar which they chipped 
away were removed every evening in their gripsacks. 

During the latter part of their work they had done the 
digging by night, and when at last they had made their 
way clear into the president’s private office, they had 
spent an entire night in repairing the wall on that side 
with » similar door so that the presence of the passage 
should not be discovered. 


that they fell upon the table and his head sank upon them. 
His body quivered an instant and then was still. 

The other looked around the room, listening a moment 
to discover whether the affair had attracted the attention 
of those in the main office. Evidently it had not. 

Working with great speed, he took up the documents 
that Mr. Clayton had just taken from his pocket, pulled 
out a half-open drawer underneath the table, and took 
possession of a considerable sum of money in bank-notes 
that was lying there. 

Then he silently crossed the room, opened the door to 
the public hall, went out, and closed it softly behind him. 
That done, he tried to reopen the door from the outside, 
and finding that the spring had caught and that the door 
was securely locked, he leisurely left the building by the 
main entrance 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PRESIDENT’S VISITORS. 


At this same time two men were sitting in a room in the 
building that adjoined that occupied by the Hammond 
Trust Company, one with his ear to the wall, and the other 
with his eyes fixed upon a watch that he held in his hand. 

‘Tt is five. minutes to one,’’ whispered the man with 
the watch. The other nodded. 

‘‘Hasn’t the president gone yet?’’ inquired the first. 

The other listened intently for a moment and then 
stood up. 

His face expressed doubt and resolution at the same 
time. 

**T can’t make out,’’ he said. 

‘‘T heard him say that he would be engaged for half an 
hour. After that Iam quite certain I heard voices, but} 
they were so low that I couldn’t distinguish a word. 

. “Just now there seemed to be footsteps going in the di-' 
rection of the public hall; that’s all I can make out.”’ i 
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office was not empty. 


After that they had waited a day or two to test the suc- 
cess of their operation, and finding that it had not been 
noticed they were now prepared to take advantage of it. 

Since they had completed their passage into the trust 
company’s quarters, they were tempted to modify their 
plan in attempting a robbery of the institution by night. 
This, however, would have involved the most daring and 
dangerous work ever attempted by burglars. 

They would have had to blow open the soundest safes 
that the genius of man has constructed. : 

They would have had to risk detection by the several 
watchmen employed in and about the building, and they 
would have had to reckon upon mechanical burglar alarms 
against which they could take no sure precautions. 

Accordingly, they had decided upon what at first blush 
might seem to be a still bolder plan—robbery by daylight. 

They understood President Clayton’s movements thor- 
oughly. They knew that it was his habit to leave the 
office for luncheon at about one o’clock every day, 

Satisfied that he had gone out as usual, they now reached 
through the opening in the wall and operated the spring 
that. held the second sham door in place. 

It swung open noiselessly. They were passing through, 
one at a time. 

The first one started back when he saw the president’s 
In his haste he did not succeed in 
closing the door. 

His companion, looking through, saw what had caused 
his retreat. 

‘‘He does not seem to have heard anything,’’ whispered 
the second. . 

‘Close the door again, and wait.”’ 

The other got up upon his knees and reached forward to 
close the door. In doing so, of course, he kept his eyes 
upon the motionless form of the president. 

He did not close the door. Instead, he drew back again 
and whispered: 
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‘*He seems to have dropped asleep.”’ 

*‘Hadn’t we better chance it now?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ returned the other; ‘‘let us go now. There never 
will be a better opportunity. While it is known that he is 
there in the room none of the clerks will enter.’’ 

So the two crept through the opening, using the utmost 
caution to make no noise, and presently stood in the pri- 
vate office a few feet back of the apparently sleeping 
president. 

They paused, then, for justa second, and exchanged sig- 
nificant glances. 

There was no need for them to speak. They understood 
their business too thoroughly. One took up his position 
just back of the president with a slung shot in his hand, 
prepared to strike at the first sign of awakening. 

Vhe other, carrying the gripsack, went to the door that 
communicated with the official department of the main 
office. 

He opened it a crack and peered through. 

As may be supposed in a building of this kind, the rob- 
ber ran no danger from creaking hinges. The door worked 
as noiselessly as a falling feather. 

His glance showed him that the plan had been well cal- 
culated. 

The cashier, as he had expected, was absent. It was his 
luncheon hour, and the desk nearest the president’s office 
was therefore vacant. 

Directly back of this desk was one of the vaults of the 
concern. Its great iron doors were open, aS was always 
the case during business hours. 

The robber kept his eye at the crack for several seconds. 
He was watching the men at work behind the wire screens 
at the desks just beyond that of the cashier’s. All were 
busy. No head was turned in his direction. 

A moment later he opened the door sufficiently to admit 
himself, and glided toward the vault. 

The next instant he was concealed from observation by 
any one in the main office by the very doors of the vault 
itself. 

His work was quickly done. Either he knew just 
what to look for or he was satisfied to take what first 
' came to hand. At all events in less than a minute his grip 
was filled with bonds and other negotiable securities, to- 
gether with several packages of bills. 

He laid his hand upon a canvas bag filled with gold 
coins, The weight made him hesitate. He glanced at the 
bag—it was already filled with documents—with a shake 
of his head and a look of disappointment. 

He left the bag upon its shelf and turned again toward 
the president’s room. This time he peered around the 
corner of the vault door, waited until every head within 
view had bent over an account book, and then noiselessly 
as before slipped to the president’s door, opened it, and 
passed through. 

His companion still stood with upraised arm over the 
silent president. Again they exchanged significant glances. 

The man with the slung-shot remained motionless while 
the other crept through the opening with the grip filled 
with booty. 

Then the other lowered his arm and followed. They 
closed both sham doors behind them and at last stood 
within their own office, successful thus far. 

od * * * * * * * 

The murder of President Clayton was discovered 
’ shortly after one o’clock. 

The fact that one of the drawers of his table had been 
rifled lead quickly to the discovery that a great robbery 
had been committed. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the wildest excite- 
ment prevailed in the Hammond offices and that every 
effort possible was made to effect an immediate discovery 
of the criminals. 

The trust company officials sent for Nick Carter, and 
just as soon as he received their message he hurried to 
their offices. 

Some time had elapsed, and yet he arrived before there 
had been any serious change in the appearance of the presi- 
dent’s private room. 

The body of the unfortunate president was still there, 
the rifled drawer had been left undisturbed, and, in short, 
everything was as we have described it, with the single ex- 


ception that the vault back of the cashier’s desk had been 


thoroughly overhauled. 

Nick made no complaint about this, but went promptly 
to work to unravel the mystery. 

The police officers who had been called to the scene be- 
fore he arrived, had jumped to the conclusion that the 
murderer must be Johnson, the colored man, who was em- 
ployed to guard the president’s door. 

They reasoned that nobody could have come in from 
the public hallway, that nobody had passed Johnson, that 
the latter was the last person who had seen Mr. Clayton 
alive, and that, therefore, he must have Goro tired the 
terrible deed. 

Johnson, therefore, had been put under Were, but had 
not been removed to the station house before N ick came. 

After a brief study of the situation, Nick came to the 
conclusion that it was the work of outside parties. 

He saw clearly enough that it must have been done by a 

man or men who were thoroughly familiar with the rou- 
tine of the company. 

He saw the possibility of what had happened; that the 
door to the general hall might not have been latched, so 
that any one could have entered by that way. 

_ He had the janitor of the building and the elevator men 
questioned as to all who had gone in and out that day, but, 


as might be expected, there was little of value gained. 


from this line of inquiry. 

All the men examined anwered readily enough and did 
their best to give information, but in such a_ building’ 
where hundreds of men are going in and out every hour, 


it is practically impossible that any clew could be gained 


to the perpetrator of this crime. 
Nick hoped, of course, that somebody might have seen & 
man enter the president’ Ss private office by the door which, 


according to rule, was never opened except from the in- ~ 


side. Noone had seen any occurrence of this kind, al- 
though two of the employees in the building remembered 
distinctly when Mr. Clayton had dismissed his last visitor 
of that morning. 

It took the officials some time to discover just what the- 
extent of the robbery was. 

It proved to be far beyond their first fears—not loss 
than a million dollars in cash and secur ities had been ab- 
stracted. 

There was a feature in the statement of missing articles 
that perplexed the officials and for the time being puzzled 
Nick a good deal. It proved eventually to bea clew upon 
which he based his theory of the case. 


It was a simple matter to determine how much had been _ 
was 


abstracted from the vault back of the cashier; it. 
equally as simple a matter to make out what had been 
taken from the drawer in the president’s table. 

There were certain other documents missing, however, 
in the shape of negotiable bonds that the officials were 
quite certain had been placed in neither that table nor the 
vault that had been robbed. 

These particular bonds were customarily kept in a box 
located in a vault and some distance from the one that had 
been ramsacked. 

The officials were sadly puzzled to explain how the vault 
had been entered. But that was plain sailing to Nick. He 

saw that there was but one way by which it could have 
been done, but he kept his convictions on the matter to 
himself. 

It was equally clear that the man or men who robhed 
the vault could not have crossed the counting-room to the 
other vault to get the bonds which. were usually kept 
there. Therefore those bonds must have been in the presi- 
dent’s room at the time of the robbery, or they must have 
been stolen at some other time. 

No one could say either that the bonds were in the presi- 
dent’s room at that time or that they were not there. r 

It was positively known, however, that they had not 
been taken from their usual resting place to the presi- 
dent’s room on that particular morning. 

Space does not permit of along analysis of Nick’s in- 
quiries in detail. For the present it must suffice that 
among the things that he learned during the first hours of 
his work upon the case was the fact that Mortimer Clay- 


ton’s son George, who had been at one time an Ds ig j 


in the bank, had disappeared. 


_on his collar button till he tells me his secret.”’ 
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The young man had been a reckless fellow, who was 
continually drawing ahead of his allowance and getting 
himself into scrapes out of which his father faithfully 
drew him at the cost of more and more money every year. 

George had been induced to become an employee of the 
trust company, on the understanding that. he was to work 
his way up to be an officer in the concern, or to what 
would be in ordinary places, a partnership. 

The experiment was a failure. George did not acquire 
steady habits and he did his work so badly that another 
employee had to give all his time doing it over, until at 
last the president, utterly discouraged, had dismissed his | 
son and forbidden him ever to enter the Hammond offices. 

Nick also learned that a very short time previous to the 
murder the father and son had had a hot dispute at home 
about their money matters. 

There seemed to be no doubt that the young man was 
insisting upon a larger allowance or upon an outright gift. | 

There seemed to be no doubt, also, that the father had 
‘refused this demand. 

. Now the young man had disappeared; and before Nick | 
had made up his mind definitely as to a theory of the case | 
-he decided that young Clayton ought to be found. | 

This part of the work he had intrusted to Patsy. 

_ ‘This will be as hard a case,’’’ he had said, ‘‘as youever 
vandertook. 

“It will require the best of your thoughtand all of your 
shrewdness, probably, when you find young Clayton. 

“The first thing for you to do is to find him; I don’t 
know how you’re going to do it, and I don’t need to give 
you instructions as to that, for your own experience will 
tell you. 

“But I have this to say, Patsy: When once you have 
found that fellow you are not under any considerations to 
let him out of your, sight. You must live with him for 
years, if necessary, until you are wholly satisfied that he 
is either innocent or guilty of this crime or of a part of it. 

‘‘When you are satisfied of his guilt, if you are—well, 
T’ll leave the rest of that to you. 

“But when you do find him stick to him, if necessary, 
for years, until you manage to find out the truth, 


| Then there followed again the patient tracing of the 
| young man’s steps, from one-point to another until late in 
|the afternoon of the day following the murder, Patsy 
| found hig man. 

Acting upon the theory that young Clayton had had a 
hand in the murder and robbery, and that he would try to 
i leave the country, Patsy had made a tour of all the steam- 
| Ships that departed upon that.day, but had not found him. 

And then he turned his attention to sailing vessels. 

‘If he had planned this thing,’’ the detective reasoned, 
‘“‘he would have tried to fix it so that he could run directly 
from the scene of the robbery to a vessel that was going to 
depart at once. 

**Let us supposee that he did that. If he did, my enly 
chance of finding him lies in the possibility that the vessel 
he was to sail by did not get away on time.’’ 

With this possibility in view, Patsy had made inquiries 
at the ship news office near the Battery, and found that a 
brig destined for Mediterranean ports had received her 
clearance papers the day before; that is, the day of the 
murder, and that she had left her dock and started down 
the bay only to come to anchor near quarantine to wait 
either a passenger or some delayed consignment of goods. 

Nobody knew the exact cause of the delay, but it was 
not supposed the vessel could have waited for a passenger 
because she was given over wholly to the carrying of mer- 
chandise. 

The brig was the Fayal. 

With the aid of a marine glass Patsy could see her at 
anchor, from the ship news office. 

‘‘T’ve got to take a look over that ship,’’ he said to him- 
self. ; 

He promptly chartered a tug to take him out to her, and 
on the way down he considered several plans for getting 
on board without attracting the suspicion of Clayton, 
should he be there. 

He cast aside all his plans shortly after he had come 
within a short distance of the Fayal. 

He had, of course, provided himself with a photograph 
of young Clayton, and it was by this means that he recog- 
nized the man before the tug had hailed the sailing vessel. 


“Don’t on any account arrest him until you know he’s 
guilty.’’ 


CHAPTER III. 
THE DETECTIVE’ HELPS DESERTERS. 


Patsy accepted his instructions in his usual philosophic, 
humorous way. ; 
“‘T’ll find him, Nick,’’ he said, ‘‘and when I do I’ll roost 


The two detectives separated and itis at that moment 
that Patsy’s long disappearance may be said to have be-|, 
gun. 

e The first steps in Patsy’s work were of the most familiar 
kind. 

He began by learning where young Clayton was last 
seen by one of his acquaintances. It did not make any 
difference to Patsy how long previous to the murder this 
was. All he wanted was some kind of a starting point. 

Having gained this starting point, which happened to 
be Slosson’s billiard room on Broadway and T'wenty-sec- 
ond street, Patsy traced the young man’s movements step 
by step until he knew substantially all that he had done 
until late in the afternoon of the day preceding the mur- 
der. 

Then there was difficulty. 

It seemed certain that the young man had been at home 
during at least a portion of the night. His bed, however, 
was not occupied that night, but whether he left the house 
early or late could not be learned. 

By a series of inquiries among the milkmen, street 
sweepers, and others, who were accustomed to pass the 
Clayton residence in the early morning hours, Patsy at 
last became satisfied that young Clayton had left the place 
at about five o’clock in the morning. 
~ It also seemed probable that he had entered the house a 
half-hour before that time. This was a point, however, 
that Patsy could not settle to a certainty, and for the time 
being of, of course, it was not so important to him as the, 
other fact that the young man had gone out at that hour. 


Patsy was in the pilot house of the tug watching the 
Fayal with a glass. 

He saw a face appear at the after gangway, for just an 
instant, and then quickly retreat. 

‘‘That’s my man,”’ he said to himself. 

‘‘Now if I must not arrest him until I know he’s guilty, 
I’ve got to get on board that ship without his knowing 
I’m there and get into his confidence. 

‘You need not hail the Fayal,’”’ he said, abruptly, to the 
captain-of the tug. _ 

“All right,’’ was the reply. ‘‘What shall I do?’’ 

“Steam down through the Narrows and lie off the forts 
until sundown.”’ 

This was done, and as it was then late in the afternoon, 
they had not very long to wait until darkness began to 
come on. 

When it was quite dark the tug returned to the neigh- 
borhood of the Fayal. It was evident then that the vessel 
was making ready to depart. 

As they passed very close to the ship, Patsy could see 
that a rope ladder had been let down over the side. It was 
evident that somebody was expected to come on board 
very soon. 

A sailor was pacing the deck near the ladder. 

Patsy knew enough about the customs on board sailing 
vessels to be certain that that sailor would stay at that 
post until the expected party had. come on board, and the 
ladder had been raised. 

‘*Perhaps I can get by him without his seeing me,’’ he 
thought, suddenly, ‘‘and if I can’t I’ll trust to luck.’’ 

He turned to the captain of the tug and said: 

‘*Here’s your money for your time and here’s an extra 
ten for saying nothing about what bappened. Good-by.”’ 

With this he ran down the companionway from the pilot 
house to the deck and leaped overboard. 

The captain of the tug was so astonished at first that he 
didn’t know what todo, The case did not look like sui- 
cide, and yet it did not seem right to leave that man in 
the water without an attempt to rescue him. 

Instead, therefore, of proceeding to New York direct, as 
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Patsy had commanded, the captain turned the tug about 
and steered close to the ship. 


He lay to until he saw a dark figure emerging from the 
water by the vessel’s side and begin climbing the rope 


ladder. 

‘‘T guess he knows what he’s about,’’ thought the cap- 
tain. Then he promptly put back for the Battery. 

Patsy, after the first attempt to climb the ladder, noise- 
lessly gave it up. He saw that it would be hopeless to get 


on board without attracting attention, so he adopted the 


other course. ‘ 


‘‘Well, that’s a question. I can’t swim.” 
| ‘*Neither can I.”’ 

“T’ll tell you,’’ exclaimed one after a short pause. 

‘‘Heave ahead.’’ : 
| “Tf the captain is as full as usual it will take all the at- 
‘tention of the men at the rail to get him on board and 
stow him in his cabin. What is the matter with slipping 
over the rail at that time, getting into his gig, and mak- 
ing for the shore?”’ 

“They might pursue. or fire at us.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense! it is night, and we can get out of sight or 


He sang out loudly and went up thé ladder as if his|sound in a few seconds. They will think the gig drifted 


strength was almost exhausted, 

The seaman on guard there looked over and supposing 
him aman who had fallen overboard from some passing 
craft, and supposing he was trying to save himself, from 
drowning, lent a hand and helped him on board. No officer 
or other sailor was near, 

‘*Well for you I was here,’’ remarked the seaman. 

‘“T should say, so,’’ returned Patsy and he took a hand- 
ful of coins from his pocket. 

‘*Here,’’ he said, ‘‘stow me forward won’t you?’’ 

‘“*T can’t do it. I would lose my papers,’’ he said, holding 
the coins in his hands and looking at them longingly. 

‘“‘T’ll give you five times that amount,’’ continued Patsy, 
“if you'll keep me out of the way until the vessel starts. 

‘Tl don’t think your papers will be in danger, anyway, 
and if they are I’ll make it all good to you.”’ 

The temptation was too great. The sailor hastily con- 
ducted Patsy to a gangway forward and said: 

‘‘Stow yourself under the stairs there. Nobody will see 
you until after the boat’s started, and then you must look 
out for yourself.’’ 

““That’s all right,’’ responded Patsy, and he promptly 
' followed the seaman’s directions. 

He had hardly fixed himself in his hiding place when 
there were steps upon the stairs above him. Two men 
were descending. 


They paused at the bottom and Patsy could not help | 


hearing everything that they said. 

**Tt’s just as I told you, Bill,’ growled one. ‘‘The Fayal 
ain’t goin’ to be dry docked, much as she needs it.”’ 

‘‘Tt’s nothin’ short of murder,’’ exclaimed the other. 

‘“That’s what I say.”’ 

‘‘Well, what are you goin’ to do aboutit?”’ . 

“I’m goin’ ter foller the rats.”’ 

‘*Hasier said than done.’’ 

There was a pause here as if the two men were silently 
debating a problem. 

Patsy thought he understood what they were talking 
about. He recalled an old saying to the effect that rats 
always desert asinking ship, and he knew from the remark 
about following the rats that these men were planning to 
desert the Fayal. 

**Are you sure,’’ asked one of the men presently, ‘‘that 
we haven’t been held here for repairs or inspection?”’ 

‘*Sure as I can be,’’ was the reply. ‘“‘When we told the 
captain that the vessel was not in decetit condition to 
make a voyage, he promised to attend to it, you know.’’ 

‘Yes, he seemed fair enough about it then.’’ 

*‘So he did, and I admit that he deceived me. 
supposed that when she came to anchor here, 
the purpose of getting the vessel overhauled. 
think ’tain’t so.”’ 

66 Why?’’ 

‘*Because nothing has been done since we came to 
anchor, and now the captain’s coming from shore in his 
gig, and everything has been made ready for sailing, and 
by all the signs that.I know the old man will come aboard, 
as usual, too full to do anything except leave command to 
the mate.’’ 

‘“Then we'll be under way within an hour, eh?’’ 

‘‘Yes, within half an hour. There goes the anchor 
now.’’ 

The speaker referred to the creaking of a windlass for- 
ward, showing that the anchor was being raised. 

“If it was our watch we would be taking a trick at that 
ourselves,’’ remarked one of the speakers. ; 

*“It will never be my watch on this craft,’’ responded 
the other, determinedly. 

**How are-you going to get away?’’ 


I really 
*twas for 
Now I 


away. We won’t be missed until the Fayal is miles off 
Sandy Hook.”’ 

‘‘Let’s try for it, then.”’ 

The men immediately went up on deck. 

This conversation meant a good deal to Patsy. : 

He was not seriously disturbed by the sailor’s fear that 
the ship was not in sound condition for a voyage. 

“I'd take my chances with the captain on that point,’’ 
he reflected 

What was of more importance was the possibility that 
these men might desert and thus leave the crew short 
handed.* In that case Patsy believed it would be compara- 
tively easy for him to arrange to remain on board under 
circumstances that would be favorable to him for watch- 
ing the passenger. 

“Of course,’’ he reflected, ‘‘if they. don’t find me until 
the ship is beyond Sandy Hook, | shall be a stowaway. 
They can’t chuck me overboard, but they can make it very 
disagreeable for me by either locking me up or setting me 
to work before the mast. 

‘Tf they’re short handed, it might be an easy matter to 
get a berth that will give me a chance to spend a good deal 
of my time in the cabin.”’ 

With this thought in mind he crept from his hiding 
place and went on deck. He sought for a place from which 
‘he could watch the arrival.of the captain’s gig. , 
He had no doubt that that officer would come on board 
by way of the same rope ladder that had helped him. In 


hind the deck house near the ladder. 

It was evident that the captain was near at hand. Three 
men stood at the ladder waiting to receive him, and ata 
little distance Patsy could see two others looking on. 

These two he correctly supposed to be the would-be 
deserters. Just before the gig arrived alongside another 
man joined those at the ladder. 

The detective recognized him as George Clayton. 
| **Now,’’ thought Patsy, ‘‘if Clayton should slip away 
‘from the vessel and leave me here, I’d be in for a long 
voyage for nothing. My instructions are to stick close to 
‘him and I intend to obey orders.”’ 

The detective’s orders, of course, did not mean that he 
was to abandon his own judgment as to the detail of the 
work, and accordingly he remained where he was until the 
captain appeared climbing over the rail. 

Contrary to the sailor’s expectations, the captain, 
though evidently under the influence of liquor was not 
helpless. (oa 

‘‘Hello! young fellow,’’ he growled, addressing Clayton. 
‘*You had better go below.”’ 

Clayton promptly wheeled about and returned to the 
gangway, the captain and one of the officers following 
/him. The other men remained at the ladder and started 


-act preparatory to sailing. 

| “Confound it!’ thought Patsy; “‘my deserters are not 
going to get a chance, I must help them out.. I can do it 
‘if they'll only have the sense enough fo take advantage 

| quickly of what I shall do for them.” 

He slipped around to the farther side of the deck 
house, saw that nobody was on that part of the deck, and 
shouted: ‘‘Wire! Fire!’ at the top of his voice. 

Instantly there was excitement all over the vessel. He 
heard many footsteps hurrying in his direction. Keeping 
in the shadow he went around the deck house again and 
saw to his satisfaction that the men.who had been starting 
to raise the captain’s gig had Jeft their posts to take the 
positions assigned to them in case of fire on board. 

The two would-be deserters were evidently hesitating be- 


‘the darkness he had no difficulty in stationing himself be+ . 


to work at once to raise the gig to the davits as the last 
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tween shatchine the opportunity for escape and their fear 
of being detected. In another moment they, too, might 
have gone to their fire stations. 

Patsy ran across the deck and confronted them. 

‘See here!’’ he said, hurriedly; ‘‘you fellows want to fol- 
low the rats; don’t be frightened; I know all about it. 
Here’s your opportunity, over the side now, both of you, 
and I'll cut loose the gig myself.”’ 

The men were in just that uncertain frame of mind 
where the command or advice of another would turn the 
balance. 

It need not be said that they were amazed at Patsy’s ap- 
pearance and startled by his words. But the way of escape 
was there, they were anxious to go, and hardly realizing 
what they did, they both leaped to the rail and let them- 
selves over, and in the next second were in the gig pre- 
pared to shove off. 

The painter attached to the gig had been made fast to 
the rail by a loose knot. Patsy quickly untied it and cast 
the line off. 

‘‘Pull hard,’’ he whispered, leaning over.the rail for just 
an instant to see that the men were really getting away. 

He saw their oars fall into the water, and then as sev- 
eral sailors were approaching he quickly slipped back to 
the shadow of the deck house. 

After the sailors had passed, and that was very soon for 
everybody was inan excited hurry, he went boldly out to 
the open deck and started down the cabin companionway 
to find the captain. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A LONG VOYAGE AND A SUDDEN ENDING. : 


The cabin of the Fayal was a small affair, as might be 
expected upon a freight carrying vessel. 

lt was situated just at the foot of the companionway, | 
and when Patsy went down the door was open. He locked 
in and saw nobody there except young Clayton, who was) 
pacing nervously up and down the narrow room. 

‘*Where’s the captain, boss?’’ asked Patsy. 

Clayton turned with a start. 

‘*He’s gone on deck,’’ he replied, with a little hesitation. 

‘*Oh!”’ said Patsy. 

‘“You’re one of the sailors, aren’t you?’’ asked Clayton. 

**T guess I’m goin’ to be,’’ was Patsy’s response. 

‘*Ts there any danger from fire?’’ 

‘‘Guess not,’’ replied. Patsy, cheerfully. 
the captain went up for?”’ 

SON GRE riz 

Clayton looked as if he wished to say more, but after 
staring hard at the detective a moment, he shrugged his 
shoulders and sat down, throwing his arms upon the table 
and leaning his head upon them 

““T’d give a good deal,’’ thought Patsy, ‘‘to know what’s 
on his mind just now.”’ 

While he was standing there Patsy discovered that the 
captain’s room opened upon the cabin, and that upon a 
shelf within the room was a dark bottle and beside ita 
half-filled glass. 

‘*The captain,’’ reflected the detective, ‘‘was just help- 
ing himself to grog when he heard the alarm of fire...I 


“Is that what 


don’t believe it'll] be a bad plan to wait here until he comes 
back to finish his drink.”’ 

Accordingly he stepped into the cabin and sat down he- 
hind the door so that whoever should enter the room 
‘would not see him at first. He had not long to wait. 

There were unsteady steps upon the companionway. 

Clayton raised his head and looked eagerly toward the 
door. 

‘*Ts the fire serious, captain?’’ he asked, 

‘“‘T don’t know anything about a fire,’’ growled the cap- 
tain, striding across the cabin to his room. As he went he 


muttered to himself, but what he said could not be under-| 


stood. 


He was evidently in a very ugly frame of mind. He. 


went straight to his liquor, filled the glass to the brim, 
and bolted the whole dose. Just as he set the glass down 
he caught sight of Patsy. 
« ‘‘Hie! there, who the —— are you?”’ 
**I’m a castaway, sir,’’ replied Patsy, rising. 
‘*A castaway in the harbor? Pooh!”’ 


The captain came from his room and laid his hand 
heavily upon Patsy’s shoulder. 

“Hump!’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘you’re as wet as a drowned 
rat! ‘‘Tell me how you got on board or I'll have you 
thrown back into the bay.” 

‘It was just this way,’’ said Patsy; ‘‘I fell off an excur- 
sion boat and nobody threw me a line, or if they did I 
couldn’t find ng I swam around until ae 


At this momgnt one of the under officers hurried dowm 
the companionWay and entered the cabin. 

‘‘There’s no fire of any kind, sir,’’ he said, 

“Wait a minute,’’ remar ked the captain to Patsy. Them 
turning to the officer: 

Go on! what was it all about?” 

‘‘Well, sir,’’ returned the other, ‘‘the gig is gone.”’ 

‘““The gig gone? What do you. mean?’’ 

‘‘T mean that she has gone, sir, and two men with her, 
and I think——’’ 

He was interrupted by a volley of oaths from the cap- 
tain. 

‘‘Who were they?’’ bawled the captain, at last. 

‘‘Two foremast hands, sir. They disappeared and as the 
gig has gone, we suppose they took it, and it was probably 
they who raised a cry of fire so as to give them a chance to 
desert.’ 

The captain stormed furiotts ly. 

‘‘Lower a boat,’’ he howled ‘‘and capture them. ° 

‘‘T gave orders to have a boat lowered, sir,’’ responded 
the under officer, ‘‘but acting on your orders the vessek 
had already been put under way.”’ 

‘Stop her!’’ shouted the captain. 

“SAY, ay, sir.’ 

“Wait, take this lad in the boat with you and chuck him 
ashore. ” 

“‘Ay, ay, sir.’ 

The officer ae to Patsy. 

‘*If you please,’’ said the latter, sticking to the captain, 
“T’d rather stay on board. I’ve been to sea and perhaps I 


|could take the place of one of the men who has deserted. ’* 


The captain was in too much of a fury to listen. 

“Get out of here!’’ he howled, ‘‘both of you. 
deck !’’ | 

The officer promptly obeyed and Patsy went out, shoved 
violently by the captain. 

It began to look as if the detective’s ruse would fail, 
but it proved very speedily that the captain was in no 
condition to exercise command of the vessel. 

He gave contrary commands on deck and the first mate 
while pretending to obey every one of them, really took 
charge of the vessel, and did what seemed best according 
to his own judgment. 

Patsy had no difficulty in slipping out of sight during 
the confusion of commands. 

The first mate, knowing that the vessel had been de- 
tained unnecessarily long, and that the weather was ex- 
ceedingly favorable for a start, decided to abandon the 
gig and the deserters. 

The captain, growing more and more intcxicated every 
minute, did not realize that the Fayal was speeding 
thr ough the Narrows on her way to the open sea. He 
eventually went down to his room again in a more than 
half-unconscious condition. 

Patsy remained on deck. He made no great effort to 
conceal himself, but those who saw him paid no attention 
to him supposing, apparently, that he was the passenger 
whom most of the officers and crew knew to be aboard. 

Tt was not until two or three hours had passed that the 
officer who had reported the false alarm of fire to the cap- 
tain remembered to tell the first mate about the stranger 
whom the captain had ordered to be put ashore. 

Then the first mate looked Patsy up and of course soon 
found him. There was no stopping then to put anybody 
ashore, - 

Patsy told a good story of how he came on board, tak 
ing care not to mention the sailor who had helped him 
and expressing his eagerness to become a member of the 
crew. 

‘‘You needn’t be afraid,’’ the mate said; ‘‘we’ll keep ° 
you busy enough. You go below now and to-morr ow 
morning we’ll see what the captain has for you to do.’ 

In the morning when the Fayal was far from land, and 
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the captain had come to his senses, he had but a hazy. 
recollection of having seen Patsy the evening before. 

He sent for the young man, not to ask any questions as 
to how he came on board, but. simply to learn what he 
could do. 

Now there is not much doubt that the detective would 
‘have been competent to take his place before the mast 
with the sailors, but this was what he did not wish to do. 

He had learned during the night that the captain al- 
‘ways appointed one man from the crew to be his own per- 
sonal attendant. 

‘““T must get that job,’’ was Patsy’s determination, and 
he did get it. 

He answered the captain’s questions in such a way as to 
show a good deal of ignorance about the ordinary duties 
of a sailor; at the sama time he took pains to be respect- 
ful, and when opportunity offered he made characteristic 
witty remarks that brought smiles to the rough marine 
face. 

In other words, the detective laid himself out to make a 
good impression upon the captain and succeeded. 

The result was that the captain, realizing that the crew 
was short handed, sent back the one whom he had picked 
out as his personal attendant and appointed Patsy in the 
other’s place. 

‘TY think, young man,’’ he ssid, with a significant grin, 
*‘that you’re more of a stowaway than a castaway, but 
under the circumstances we won't say anything about 
that. 

**T won’t haye you arrested when we get into port, but 
‘you understand there will be no wages for your work 
during this trip.” 

Patsy accepted this decision cheerfully, and from that 
time on spent most of his time in the cabin. 

'His duties were light in one sense, but the captain was 
quite as quick tempered sober as when he was intoxicated, 
and he insisted that his personal attendant should always 
be within call. 

Nothing could have suited Patsy ‘much better, for this 
kept him in as close contact with young Clayton as he 
could have been if they both had been passengers. 

It was no easy task getting into young Clayton’s con- 
‘fidence to begin with. 

Clayton looked upon Patsy simply as a servant, and nat- 
urally the son of a wealthy man would pay little attention 
to a menial. 

In the second place, Clayton appeared to be the most 
silent individual whom Patsy had ever seen. 

If there is any place in the world where a man will talk 
freely with another, it is on shipboard. . 

The hours drag so slowly, and there is so much. monot- 
ony that most men welcome almost any opportunity to 
talk with another, even if that other was one whom: he 
would not recognize on shore. 

Patsy hoped that this influence would lead Clayton 
some time to indulge in conversation. But days passed 
without any result. 

The detective, acting in the capacity of the captain’s 
‘personal attendant, found dozens of ways to make things 
more comfortable for the passenger and he willingly 
obeyed Clayton’s commands even at the risk of disploasifig 
the captain. 

All these efforts, however, brought aahine more than 
surly recognition from the passenger who spent almost all 
his waking hours either in walking up and down the deck 
alone or sitting moodily in the cabin, not even making a 
pretense at reading. 


“It may be and yet it does seem to me as if he would 
jhave shown some sign of remorse or fear. As itis he 
simply seems to be elum and a little bit desperate. 

‘‘T should hardly put him down for a murderer, how- 
ever. Well, I shall stick to him as Nick told me to, ‘unless 
there is some evidence that means something.”’ 

Of course Patsy had taken opportunity early in the 
voyage to examine the stateroom that Clayton occupied. 

There was an ordinary traveling bag there, but it con- 
tained nothing whatever excepting changes of clothing 
and such toilet articles as a wealthy young man would be 
likely to carry. 

“If he has any stolen property with him,’’ Patsy 
concluded, ‘‘he must keep it in his pockets.” 

Before many days had passed the detective had managed 
to inspect Clayton’s pockets. But here again his search 
was fruitless. 

He found nothing, whatever, that threw any light upon 
he young man’s connections with the murder and rob- 

ery. 

During these three weeks the weather had been almost 
all the time favorable to a pleasant if not a rapid voyage. 

The winds had held fairly steady, and at no time in- 
creased to anything like violence. 

There came a night, however, when the sky was over- 

cast and so unusual preparations were made for a possible 
change 

The detective overheard one officer speak to another, 
saying: 


| 


‘Tf I’m not mistaken this will be as big a blow as I 
ever sailed through.’” 
~ ‘*And I hope we sail through it,’’ the other responded. 
Patsy then recalled the fears of the deserters. So far as 
he had been, able to observe the Fayal was in sound condi- 


tion, and he had heard nobody else-on board express any 


opinion to the contrary. 


The weather had been intensely hot for several days. 
The vessel was in the tropics. 

It was early in the evening, but already as dark as at 
darkest midnight. 

No air was stirring, save an occasional short puff from 
the southwest, and this was hot and sickening. 

The sails flapped lazily against the spars and mast, and 
the vessel made no progress. 

Nevertheless every sail had been short-reefed, and 
many had been taken in altogether. 


The sailors and officers stood around expectantly, wait- 
ing for the wind to spring up, and they were growing 
more anxious as the moments passed and the calm con- 
tinued. 

‘‘The longer it holds off the worse ’twill be,’’ remarked 
one of the men in Patsy’s hearing. 

Patsey himself felt no more anxiety under the situation 
than he would in his ordinary experience, but he was 
greatly encouraged to notice that Clayton was becoming 
exceedingly nervous. 

The young fellow wandered about the decks restlessly, 
occasionally going into the cabin to sit down only to jump 
up again after a moment and return to the open air. 

Clayton was known/on board as Mr. Meyer. 

Patsy spoke to him. 

‘“‘They say it’s getting ready to blow hard, Mr. Meyer,’’ 
he said. 

‘Well, there’s no danger, is there?’’ responded Clayton, 
ina surly way. 

**T don’t know,”’ replied Patsy, ‘‘for I was never in this 


There were books on board and the captain had offered! sea before, but from the way these men act——’’ 


‘to let the passenger take any of them. Clayton had de- 
clined without as much as a thank you. 

The captain let the passenger pretty much alone. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the owner of a merchant ship 
would make a companion of a single passenger, but in this 
case the captain seemed to regard Clayton with consider- 
able contempt. 

So the voyage dragged along, and when the Fayal was 
amore than three weeks out, Patsy was no nearer to an 

opinion concerning Clayton than he was at the start. 
puzzled over the case a great deal. 


He paused and shook his head significantly. 


‘‘Do you really think that there’s danger?’’ asked Clay- 


ton, anxiously. 
‘*There’s ‘no telling,’’ responded Patsy, gruffly. 
Clayton pressed his lips together and moyed away. 
“Oh, if it will only blow great guns,”’ 
‘it may blow that fellow into some sort of confession, 
“T’ll stick close to you.to-night, brother Clayton.”’ 
The calm continued until about midnight, then the tem- 


He} pest broke with sudden fury. 


The ship reeled far over until her lee-rail was awash. 


‘‘He must be,’’ he reflected, ‘‘running away, but what’s| She lay thus upon her beam ends quivering for several 


the anann away from? Murder? 
“hs Yay * 


seconds before she righted, but even then it was only a 


re 


thought Patsy, 


| kept on duty by the captain. Occasionally he conveved 
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‘moment before her decks again were inclined at an angle | the deck house above the cabin and absolutely completed 
- of at least forty-five degrees. 


_ Thenethe Fayal seemed to bound forward across the 


greater Waves. 
. From the time the wind began to blow Patsy noticed 


q that the deck was never on the level. 


_. He could not think that this could be due wholly to the 
fact that the wind blew from the after starboard quarter, 
and his suspicion was verified somewhat later when he 
heard the first mate and the captain discussing the fact 


- ‘that some of the cargo had shifted. 


*“She’s got a bad list to port, sir,’’ was the mate’s re- 
‘mark. 

The captain shrugged his shoulders and made no reply. 

The words were overheard by Clayton. Patsy could see 
that his face was deathly pale. He was standing in the 
companionway where the light of a lamp fell full upon 
‘chim. It would be hopeless to give an adequate description 
-of that tempest. 
Whether the Fayal were in sound condition or not when 


| she lett port, she was in anything but a sound condition 


after the wind had blown for three hours. 


. Her sails were torn to shreds. Her mast went by the 


oard and had to_be cut away, and her steering gear, was 
nocked out of order by the waves. 
In short, the vessel was disabled and little better than a 


» -wreck. 


This was at three o’clock in the morning, and’ at four 


) she became a wreck in fact. 


At that hour, or thereabouts, she grounded heavily. 


| ‘There was nothing that the seamen could do to save: her, 


and they made a wild rush for the boats. 
One had been already carried away, another was lost 


with allthe men init when they attempted to lower it} 


from the dayits: 


Just as this happened an immense wave lifted the Fayal | 
. from off the bottom only to let her down again the next 


instant. When she came down she broke square in two 


. _ amidships. 


The destruction was almost as complete as if the vessel 
had been blown to pieces by dynamite. 
During all the first hours of the storm Patsy had been 


commands to a distant part of the ship, and at other times 
he brought liquor from the cabin to where the captain 
stood on deck. 

Meantime Clayton had clung to the rail of the cabin com- 
panionway. Hecould not have ventured on deck without 
the greatest danger of being washed away, and he had 
not the courage to sit-by himself in the cabin. 

When the final crash came there was nothing for it but 
that each man should save himself if possible. 

The collapse of the ship caused a plenty of loose timber 
and broken hatches to be within reach. 

The.sailors made use of these as best they could. 

At the time the crash occurred Patsy was on his way to 
the cabin. 


thé wreck of what was left of the after part of the Fayal. 


! Neither of the young men, fortunately, was struck by 
black water which was rapidly forming into great and/ falling timber, but both were taken off their feet and car- 


ried upon the wave far beyond the wrecked ship itself. 


CHAPTER V. 
ACROSS THE GREAT DESERT. 


For the first few seconds it was impossible for Patsy to 
do anything to save himself or his companion. 

The force of the wave was so great that there seemed to 
be no danger of their sinking beneath its surface. 

It was as if the wave had come upward from the bottom 
of the sea and were pushing the two men constantly out 
of the water. This curious effect, as Patsy afterward 
say, was due to the fact that the wave was running over 
bottom that became more and more shallow as they ad- 
vanced, 
| And the end came when with a terrific roar it combed 
|and broke into a perfect avalanche of foam. 

Patsy and Clayton were carried far across what seemed 
to be a pebblv beach. 

Their limbs were ‘bruised considerably, but neither was 
injured sufficiently to prevent him from walking. 

At last the wave receded. 

When this happened it proved that they were still more 
than knee deep in the water. 


ertion or his injuries. 

‘Ts this the end?”’ he said, faintly, when Patsy helped 
‘him to his feet. 

‘“‘Guess not,’’ retorted Patsy, with spirit. ‘‘It seems to 
me more like the beginning.”’ 


| sign of dry land ahead. It was impossible. 

| He could see nothing but dead, even blackness, but he 
| was struck with the fact that. there was no sound of 
| breaking waves before him. 

“That must mean,’’ he thought, ‘‘that this is the beach 
| of an island, and that we are now-out of danger so far as 
drowning is concerned.”’ 

He did not tell this thought to Clayton. On the contrary 
he said: 

‘‘] suppose our chances are about a million to one that 
we won’t get out of this,alive. It strikes me we had better 
Say our prayers.”’ ; 

The detective’s reason for making this remark was a 
hope that under the influence of fear Clayton would break 
down and tell the whole truth about his departure from 
America, and his connection, if any, with the robbery of 
the Hammond Trust Company and the murder of his 
father. 

The young man almost shrieked his reply: _ 

“Don’t ask me to pray. Don’t stop for praying, but save 
me. I’ve got thousands and thousands of money, 
and I’ll give you almost the whole of it if you’ll only get 
me safely to land.”’ 


He stopped at the beginning of the companionway, 
compelled by the violent motions of the vessel as she 
settled, to cling to. something. 

He turned his head and saw the captain carried off his 
feet and over the rail by the next wave. 

Then he heard Clavton utter a quivering moan. 

“I guess it’s all up with us now,’’ shouted «Patsy, ad- 
dressing Clayton. _ | 

The latter started to return to the cabin. 

““Tt’s sure death to go down there,’’ cried Patsy. ‘‘The 
vessel is filling rapidly.’’ 

Clayton started up the steps again. 

‘‘Save me! save me! he shrieked. 

- The detective was debating whether it was better to 
leap overboard at once or to wait until some wave should 
wash him away. 

“It’s an even chance,’’ he concluded, ‘‘and I’ll take 
Mine with the wave.” : 

Having come to this conclusion he quickly bound him- 
self and Clayton together. 

- “Tf T can save myself I’ll save vou, too,’’ he shouted. 
_ This work was no sooner done than an enormous wave 


came tumbling upon the deck behind them. It smashed in 


His words then became incoherent, but in nothing that 
he said was there anything that seemed like an admission 


of guilt excepting that claim of his that he had a great 4 iis. 


deal of money. . 


“Tf he’s got it with him, he’s got it concealed, as I have ~ 


my own money, in a belt worn next to the flesh.”’ 
They had been standing still knee deep in the water and 
now Patsy heard the crash of another breaker behind him. 
“Tf that should bega bigger one,’’ he thought, ‘‘than the 
one that landed us Here it may take us back again.”’ 
Thereupon he picked Clayton up in his arms and bore 
him forward. 


He was relieved to find that thie, water became shal- 
lower and shallower until at length it was only upto his. 


ankles... 


Shortly after this, however, it deepened again, and be- 9 Bi ; 


fore long he found himself up to his knees; so he retreated, 
and when he had found what seemed to be the shallowest 


place he set Clayton on his feet again, and together they . © a 


waited for morning. 
The wind continued to blow with great fury during the 
next two hours, but both were able to maintain them- 


selves upright against it. é : 


Clayton was exhausted but more by fear than by his ex- 


Pasty strained his eyes in the attempt to discover some ° 


Se 


| 
| 


a 
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When dawn came at last it was very sudden, as is al- 
“ways the case in tropical latitudes. 

Patsy then observed that they were not standing upon 
an island. 

The Fayal had been thrown against a coral reef, which is 
under water even at low tide. It seemed now that the tide 
was rising. 

Less than half a mile distant was land of some kind. 

Hardly a sign of the wrecked Fayal could now be seen. 

The tempest had broken the ship to pieces and scattered 
them probably to a distant shore. 

‘“‘Can you swim?” asked Patsy of his companion. 

Clayton shook his head. 

**Then I shall have to carry you, probably,’’ said Patsy, 
**for we have got to get to that shore off there and the 
water is rapidly growing deeper between us and it.”’ 

It was evident to him now as it could not be in the dark- 
ness, that the Fayal had struck at about low tide. There 
was no telling what depth of water lay between the reef 
and the shore. 

They started ata rapid walk, or wade, rather, and be- 
fore they had gone a quarter of the distance they were up 
to their arm pits. 

Then Patsy had Clayton get upon his back and cling to 
the detective’s neck while the latter swam. 

It was along, fatiguing journey, but it was made at 
last, and just after sunrise the two threw themselves 
down to rest upon dry land. 

They were a long time motionless, for they were both 
completely exhausted, Patsy by his exertions, and _Clay- 
fon by his fears. 

Nevertheless, in all his experience Clayton never said 
anything to indicate that his mind was burdened with re- 
morse for crime. 

It must have been about noon when Patsy finally 
struggled to his feet and began to look around him, 

Not far away was some wreckage that had been cast up 

_ from the Fayal. He went to it and found that among the 
stuff was a can of sea biscuit. 


This he regarded as a lucky find, for he had little mokion a 


what this land was or even whether it were inhabited. 

When Clayton had eaten some of the biscuit he showed 
more spirit than he had at any bole since the voyage be- 
gan. 

‘*You’ve saved me,’’ he said, ‘‘and I sha’n’t forget it. I 
told you when we were out,in the water that I would pay 
you, but I don’t suppose you will take my words literally 
and demand all that I’ve got.’’ 

‘*Demand nothing,’’ retorted Patsy; ‘‘but if you ve got 
money it may help us out. Is there any of it gold?” © 
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‘*Then I don’t believe it'll] do us any good.”’ 

"Why ??? 

| Beanie whatever country this is it is certainly safe to 
say that it ddesn’t know much about Uncle Sam’s notes.’’ 

*“My money isn’t in the form of notes.”’ 

**What is it then?’ 

Clayton’s eyes fell and he hesitated a moment before he 
answered. 

“It is not exactly money, but it’s stuff that I can turn in- 
to money very readily.”’ 

“Ah!” thought Patsy, ‘‘we’re getting there at last. The 
young man has negotiable bonds in his possession. 

“Do you mean,”’ “he asked, aloud, ‘‘that your stuff was 
not lost in the wreck?” 

“I’ve got everything with me, 
Sively 4 
cphat’ s all right,’’ said Patsy; ‘‘but you’ve got to go to 
a bank to realize on your stuff.’’ seis 
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replied Clayton, eva- 
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They climbed upon a low hill that rose a little distance 


from the water’s edge, and at the first look around could | 


see no sign of inhabitants. 

Clayton was discouraged. 

Patsy’s keener eyes, however, soon detected a thin col- 
umn of smoke far to the south and near to the coast. 

He called his companion’s attention to it, and they 
started in that direction. 

After several hours of walking they came to a village 
of mud huts, the inhabitants of which were dark skinned 
people, not as black as the negro, and much more intelli- 
gent, in appearance. 

Ness whole village turned out to stare at the new ar- 
rivals 

Patsy addressed them in English, but that evidently 
was not understood by them. 

_ Several of the men chattered away to themselves, and 
as Patsy saw that they were discussing the sieuaHon: he 
waited for them to cease. 

When they had come to some conclusion they ap- 
proached and indicated by means of signs that they 
wished Patsy and Clayton to follow them. 

Patsy took Clayton by the arm and started promptly. 

Clayton held back. 

‘‘They seem to be savages,’’ he said, nervously; ‘‘per- 
haps they are cannibals. What if——”’ 

“They won’t eat you, my friend,’’ interrupted Patsy. 

“But they might put us to death,’’ insisted Clayton. 

‘*Well, we’re not going to help ourselves by showing 
any cowardice. Pull yourself together and brace up, As 
far as I can see these people are peaceably inclined.”’ 

Their guides looked over their shoulders to see if they 
were following. 

The detective hastened his steps, dragging Clastion un- 
willingly along. 

They passed through the village, which was not at alt 


an extensive affair, comprising no more than a score of i: 


huts, and came to a greve of palm trees at the border of a 
small river that entered the ocean less than a mile away. 
In.this grove there was a much larger hut, in fact it 
was so much better made than ‘the others that it might 
almost be called. a house. 

A native, who was at work before the door, looked up 
in surprise as the party approached, and after listening 
for a second or two to what was apparently explanations 
on the part of Patsy’s guides, knocked at the door of the 
house and went in. 

Almost immediately afterward a man emerged, whose 
presence immediately gave Patsy confidence that there 
was no danger in the situation. 

He was dark skinned, like the others, but his features 
were regular and his face was expressive of great intelli. 
gence and courage. 

He was dressed more elaborately than the others, and 
in every way appeared to be a leader. 

He showed not the least surprise at the sight of the 
white men, but looked at them coldly. ; 


The villagers ceased their chatter the moment he ap- . 


peared, and stood by in respectful silence, evidently con- 
tent to do whatever this man should command. 

After looking Patsy and his companion over for a mo- 
ment he uttered a word that neither of them understood, 
at the same time throwing open the door of his house and 

standing aside with a gesture as if bidding them to enter. 

Patsy immediately stepped forward, still dragging Clay- 
ton with him. 

The room they entered was a small one, furnished with 
a rough couch, several rugs upon the floor, and a large 


| quantity of firearms of various styles, and swords leaning | 


“Which bank will you go to?’? And Patsy pointed | upon the walls. 


around at the bare landscape, 

For the first time Clayton seemed to realize that his 
‘possessions were of no use to him in this emergency. 
_ “Great Scott!’ he exclaimed; ‘‘a man might as well ‘be 
penniless.”’ 

‘‘Hixactly,’’ said Patsy; ‘‘but as it happens, I’ve got a 
little stuff with me that will pass in any country. If 


there’s a bank to be found on this land, why we'll try to 


find it, that’s all, and I’ll pay the way until we get there. re 
“Well, then, let’s see where we are.’ 


The leader squatted upon one of the rugs, and with a 


gesture invited Patsy and Clayton to do likewise. 

This they did, with some awkwardness, and when they 
had got well settled the leader said something that was 
wholly incomprehensible to both. 

Patsy shook his head. 

“This man,’’ he reflected, ‘‘looks like pictures J’ve seen 
of Arab traders. If he’s one it’s more than likely he 
speaks French, and I’ll try him in that language and see 
what happens. ’’ 


yee 
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Accordingly, before the leader could speak again, Patsy 
said, in French: ; 

‘‘We were cast away in the storm of last night a few 
miles from here, and have come to this village because it 
was the nearest settlement of human beings that we could 
see.” 
‘‘Ah!”? returned the Arab, for such .he was, speaking in 
French, also; ‘‘but you don’t look like Frenchmen.”’ 

‘““No,’’ responded Patsy, ‘‘we’re Americans.’”’ 

The Arab raised his eyebrows slightly at this; the in- 
formation doubtless surprised him. 

After a moment’s pause he asked several questions 
about their vessel and about the nature of the cargo. 

Patsy told him that he knew little about the cargo, but 
that the Fayal had been destined for Mediterranean ports. 

The Arab nodded gravely. 

‘‘T shall send men along the shore,’’ he said, ‘‘to see 
what may be found. Meantime, I suppose you’re hungry 
and thirsty.’’ 

Patsy admitted that they were both in that condition, 

The Arab thereupon called to his servant and gave him 
some orders, the exact meaning of which it was not neces- 
sary for Patsy and Clayton to know, for the orders were 
obeyed promptly by setting before the castaways a plenti- 
ful quantity of dates and milk and a coarse kind of bread. 

The detective fell to at once and Clayton hesitatingly 
followed his example. 

Patsy found the food delicious, and he ate without the 
slightest fear that there was anything treacherous in the 
Arab’s hospitality. 

‘“‘T hope you don’t think the stuff is poisoned,’’ he re- 
marked to Clayton. 

‘‘There’s no telling,’’ was the young fellow’s response; 
‘these people are nothing but savages. 

‘‘But I say, what luck it is that you speak French.”’ 

‘‘Yes, it is lucky,’’ responded Patsy, indifferently. 


He didn’t wish Clayton to get any suspicion of his real 
character, and he therefore avoided encouraging the 
young fellow. 

“T don’t want him to get to wondering,’ thought 
Patsy, ‘‘how I happened to be taking a voyage on the 
Fayal. The less 1 say about myself or what I can do the 
better. ”’ 

While they were eating, the Arab gave his instructions 
to a portion of the villagers, in obedience to which they 
immediately set off northward, evidently to explore for 
wreckage or other members of the shipwrecked crew. 

“‘Tt’s miraculous,’’ said the Arab, ‘‘that even one man 
should have escaped alive from that wreck, There have 
been wrecks there before, andI don’t know of any that 
has nét been wholly fatal to all concerned.”’ 

‘Speaking of that,’’ responded Patsy, ‘‘vou might tell 


us where we are. 
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“Ts this an island, or—— 

‘You're on the west coast of Africa,’’ interrupted the 
Arab, gravely. el 

“Youre hundreds of miles from the nearest white settle- 
ment.’’ 

“Great Scott!’ exclaimed Patsey. 

‘‘What does he say?”’ asked Clayton. 

Patsy translated. 

“Gould there be worse luck,’’ cried Clayton, showing 
the greatest distress. 

““‘T gee,’? remarked the Arab, ‘‘that your friend is greatly 
troubled by this information, while you take it calmly. 
You musf assure him that he is in no danger with us, and 
if you choose to submit to the hardship of a journey across 
the desert he’ll soon be among people with whom he is 
familiar.”’ 

‘‘T’]] tell him so,’’ said Patsy. Ne: 

‘“As for myself I can say truthfully that I have no 
fear whatever at your hands, but that I should like as 


much as my friend would to get to some city where I can} 


send word to my people of what has happened to me. 
‘“When can we begin this journey that you speak of?’’ 
““T start from here with a few camels to-morrow morn- 
ing,’’ replied the Arab. ‘‘I expect the caravan to be in- 
creased as we proceed, and if no accidents happen we 
should be in Algiers in less than a month’s time.”’ 
‘<4 month seems quite a time,’’’ responded Patsy, ‘‘but 


ling the night, and when they awoke early the next morn- 


there’s no choice for us. You must make us useful, if you 
can, during the journey.’’ 
‘I’m afraid there’ll be little that such men as you 
could do.’ 
| ‘Then you must understand,’’ said Patsy, ‘‘that once 
we are:arrived in Algiers that we shall pay liberally for 
the trouble we make you.”’ 
The Arab nodded. 
‘*My house,’’ he said, ‘‘is ever at your disposal, and my 
hospitality is free. Nevertheless, the caravan is a matter 
of business, and although you need not think’ of money, 
if you find yourself in means when you arrive at Algiers, 
T shall be very glad if you pay for your transportation. ”’ 
This was the nearest that Patsy came to any business 
conversation with the chief. 
He learned that his name was Ali Harpoot, and he in. 
ferred that this was aman of considerable consequence 
among the Arab traders of that coast. 
Later in the day the party of villagers who had gone 
| to search the shore returned heavily burdened with wreck- 
age from the Fayal. 

They reported that several bodies had washed ashore, 
but that none were alive and that there was no sign that 
any had escaped besides Patsy and his companion. 


The two latter slept on rugs in Ali Harpoot’s house dur- 


ing they found several camels before the door laden with 
great packs of merchandise of some kind. 

The party started immediately after breakfast. There 
were only four villagers who accompanied them. 

Patsy and Clayton were perched together on the back of 
one camel, and a troublesome, uneasy time they had of “it 
riding there. 

The detective, accustomed to enduring all manner of 
trials, got along comparatively easy. Clayton, however, 
| suffered a good deal, and more than once groaned audibly. 

'On his account the caravan made little progress that day, 
‘for Ali Harpoot, observing Clayton’s distress, ordered fre- 
quent halts to allow the white man fo rest. 

After the first day Clayton became more accustomed to 
his He aaw situation, and progress was comparatively 
rapid. 

There is but little to be said of most of this long and 
tedious journey across the Great Desert. 

At first the novelty of the experience made it seem in- 
teresting to the detective, but very soon it settled into a 
dull routine of traveling in the early morning hours, rest- 
ing long at midday, and then continuing the journey far 
into the night. 

Ali Harpoot was always polite and attentive to the 
strangers, and everything that could be done for their 
comfort was done. 

At rare intervals they came to small villages, at one or 
two of which other Arabs joined the caravan, 

It seemed, however, that Ali was disappointed in this 
matter, for at several villages where he expected to be 
joined by others he received no recruits. 

‘‘T had expected to take a big caravan to Algiers this 
time,” he said, on one occasion, ‘‘and it is proving to be 
the smallest I ever was concerned in, and it will probably 
be the least profitable. ”’ 

Patsy wondered whether this was a delicate hint that 
the white men would be expected to pay heavily for their 
transportation. 

From some other remarks of the Arab he perceived that a 
the smallness of the caravan added an element of possible 
danger, but just what this danger was he did not know 
| until later. 

This came on the 24th day of the trip. 

They had left the barren waste of the desert behind 
them, and had entered upon a hilly country where vegeta- 
‘tion was comparatively luxuriant. 

They had not yet passed any villages in this new coun- j 
try, although on two occasions they had crossed trails ; 
that were so well traveled as to seem like established 


roads. 
They camped for the night in a ravine that lay between 


low hills. 
| Patsy observed that the number of pickets were 
doubled and that they were set at considerable distance 


from the camp, instead of very near it, as was the case 
while the party was upon the desert. 

He thought of the possibility of attack from wild : 
beasts, but had no anxiety on that score, and none of the, 
Arab merchants seemed particularly disturbed. 

Some time during the night Patsy was aroused by wild | 
and excited cries. 

He jumped up at once, and by the light of the camp | 
fires he could see the pickets running in from one oi the 
low hills. 

He could not understand their words, because they 
were speaking in Arabic, but that there was terrible | 
danger was plain enough from the actions of the mer- 
chants and their followers. 

They were hastily arousing the camels and getting their 
firearms in readiness for use. 

Patsy hunted up Ali Harpoot. 

““Tf there’s going to be a fighkt,’’ remarked the detec- 
éive, ‘‘you can count on me.”’ : 

At first Ali seemed not to hear the American. Then ob- 
serving that the detective had-drawn a revolver, he said: | 

“There’s likely to be plenty of fight. The Riffs are com- 
ing!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
NEWS FOR YOUNG CLAYTON. 

instantly Patsy remembered what he had read of the 
Riffs of Northern Africa. A lawless tribe that neither 
Turks, Arabs, Moors, or any of the more civilized nation- 
alities concerned in governing that part of the world, 
have ever been able to subdue. 

The Riffs are pirates both on sea and on land to this 
day. 

Ships are in danger on the Mediterranean and inland no 
caravan except it be a very large one is safe from their 
attacks. 

The detective was anxious to place himself at the ser- 
wice of the Arab, and he would have obeyed any command 
that Ali Harpoot had given, but the latter and all the rest 
of them were panic-stricken, and in.their terror seemed to 
forget entirely the presence of the Americans. 

Ali had hardly ceased speaking when there. were scat- 
tered shots from the hilltops above them. 

It was too dark for the Riffs to see the targets at which 
they aimed, but they probably fired low on general prin- 
ciples, for one of the villagers attached to Ali Harpoot’s 
party fell dead directly in front of the camp fire. 

The effect of this was to'’stampede the entire caravan, 
and what little order there was left in the party was lost 
in that moment. 

{The men leaped upon their camels and urged them to 
their utmost speed and scattered in every direction. 

Meantime the firing from the hill increased and it was 
plain that the Riffs were approaching rapidly. 

“Tf it’s retreat,’’ thought Patsy, ‘‘we’ve got to join it. 
T’ve done some fair fighting with ordinary American 
criminals, but when it comes to a big gang of Riffs ina 
country that I know nothing about, excuse me.”’ 

Clayton was awake, of course, and more frightened 
than the most panic-stricken Arab. : 

‘“<We’re done for sure, this time,’’ he chattered. 

‘*T’ve a good mind to leave you here,’’ exclaimed Patsy, 
roughly. 

*“Oh, don’t, don’t!’’ shrieked Clayton; ‘‘you’re the only | 
one I have any faith in.”’ 

Patsy was looking around for the camel that he and 
Clayton had been riding for the last three weeks or more. 

It was not to be found. Some of the-Arabs had ridden 
away upon it. 

There were other camels left, most of them laden with 
merchandise. 
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as they were going in different directions, he felt that it 

would be folly to attempt to follow any one of them. 

eee him he could stiil hear occasional shots.from the 
iffs. 

He presumed, and he was probably correct in this, that 
the main body of the robbers had fallen upon the pack- 
laden camels and were taking possession of the booty they 
found there. 

At all events, he and Clayton did not seem to be pur- 
sued. 

It was a clear night and the North Star was plainly 


visible. Patsy took his course by that star, and all 


through the night the camel loped on as untiringly as a 
locomotive. nk 
Early in the forenoon they halted by a stream and 


‘rested until long after midday. 


Their adventure was not as distressing in one respect as 
might have been feared. There seemed no danger of star- 
vation. 

Date palms and other fruit trees.grew in abundance, and 
as they had become accustomed to this kind of provision, 
they had no difficulty in keeping themselves well fed. 

As they were about to resume their journey Cayton re- 
marked: 

‘“‘T feel, somehow, that you'll get me out of this, and if 
you do I shall be sure to make it all right with you.” 


‘‘T suppose you can cash your stuff in Algiers, can’t 


you?”’ 

‘‘Undoubtedly,’’ answered Clayton, ‘‘and as a matter of 
fact, that was the very place I intended to go when I 
sailed on the Fayal.’’ 

_“There’s a good reason for that,’’ thought Patsy, for 
there’s no extradition treaty between the United States 
and the Government of Algiers.”’ 

About sundown of that day they came to a large town 
inhabited entirely by Arabs. They found one of the chief 
men who could speak French, and Patsy explained their 
situation to him. 

There was some pretense of doubting ‘the detective’s 
words in the matter, and vague threats were uttered of ar- 
resting the young men as robbers. at 7 


‘Patsy shrewdly decided that this kind of talk was sim- — 


ply a bait for money 

He therefore took occasion to get at the belt which he 
wore and in which he had a considerable quantity of gold 
coin. 

It proved that this was just what was necessary to win 
the favor of the Arabs. 

‘“‘Tt’s one of our laws,’’ explained the Arab, ‘‘to tax all 
travelers who pass through this town.”’ 

Patsy made no protest, and inquired the distance to 
Algiers. It seemed that it was less than a hundred miles. 

The Arab gave very careful directions of the route that 
they should follow, naming one after another of the towns 
through which they would have to pass. 

Patsy accepted these directions .with many expressions 
of thanks, and when they set out next morning he appar- 
ently intended to follow the Arab’s directions to the let- 


ter. Once out of sight of the town, however, he modified 
his course in such a way as to avoid going through any 


other settlement before arriving at Aligers. 


His stock of money was necessarily limited, and he did 


not intend to be ‘‘taxed’’ by every town through which he 
should have to pass. 

It may be that this course made his journey somewhat 
longer, but that is not certain. It is more than probable 
that the Arab directed him in a roundabout way so that 


‘asmany towns as possible should be able to share in 


plundering the travelers. 
At all events, without serious detention, the two ar- 
rived at Algiers on the fourth day after the adventure 


The detective quickly selected one of these that seemed 
to possess the most endurance. 
With a knife he cut the cords that bound the packs to 


the camel’s back, and holding Clayton in front of him, | 


mounted, 


The awkward beast promptly rose, for by this time| 


Patsy had learned how to manage a camel, and set off up 
the ravine. 

The work had been done so quickly that Patsy could 
_ still hear the steps of some of the retreating camels, but 


with the Riffs. 

‘‘At last,’’ exclamed Clayton, as he saw a party of 
white men; ‘‘at last I feel free again.’’ : 
‘‘T suppose the first thing you want to do,’’ suggested 
Patsy, ‘‘is to find a bank.”’ 
“Yes, the very first,’’ replied Clayton. 
They were then in the outskirts of the city. After pro- 
ceeding a few moments in silence Clayton said: 

‘‘Let’s go to a hotel first and see if I can’t get a change 
of clothing. If you have any money left——’’ 


2 
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‘‘Plenty for that purpose,’’ interrupted Patsy. ‘‘I’ll said little more than there was something wrong with the 
loan you as much as you need.’’ stuff that he had expected to turn into money. 
“Thanks; I'll pay it back before the afternoon is over.’’ ‘‘I haven’t got a cent now,’’ he said; ‘‘and I don’t-know 
Patsy was, of course, anxious to make the young fellow what I shall do. Can you help me out?” 
feel that he must pay over some money to his companion; Patsy smiled. 
for the detective was morally certain that the only way! ‘‘I’m not a millionaire, andI’m not a millionaire’s son.’? 
Clayton could obtain money was by realizing upon the. Clayton looked at the detective with an expression of 
proceeds of the Hammond robbery. So they went toa terror. 
hotel. ' “You might as well own up, George Clayton,’’ said 
Patsy paid for two adjoining rooms in advance, and Patsy, quietly 
then accompanied Clayton to a neighboring bazaar where Clayton looked as if he were about to faint again. 


they both made needed purchases of clothing. ‘‘There’s no need of your doing that,’’ said Patsy, rather 
An hour or so later they entered a banking institution. roughly. 
Clayton had an envelope thickly packed with documents | ‘*You’ve been through enough with me to be able to 
which he had taken from his pocket. stand the truth. I’ve known. ever since we started from 


It proved later that Patsy’s suspicion had been correct, aes York that you had some of the stolen bonds of the 
namely, that Clayton had these documents concealed ina Hammond Trust Company in your possession. 


belt which he never laid aside during the entire voyage. ‘*Then you’re either a detective or the devil himself, i 
‘‘You wait here,’’ he said to Patsy, as they entered the | responded Clayton, in a low voice. 
bank. **For a man who has been afraid of his life at every ad- 


Patsy halted, as if he was about to obey, but when Clay-| venture, you’re pretty cool, but I suppose that’s to be ex- 
ton went on the detective followed and stood within hear- | pected from a murderer. ”? 
ing while the young man presented his documents to a| ‘‘I’m not a murderer!’’’ returned Clayton, faintly. 


clerk. Patsy shrugged his shoulders. 

“T would like to realize on some of this,’’ is what Clay-| To tell the truth the detective was considerably disap- 
ton said. | pointed. He had expected all along that some such climax 

The clerk took the documents, looked them over, nod-| would occur, and that at that time Clayton would break 
ded, and said: ‘‘Wait a minute.”’ down and confess the whole crime. 

Clayton waited while the clerk went to the back of the| ‘‘I tell you I don’t know anything about the murder,” 
office. There he showed the documents to another man, | Clayton added, after a moment. : 
and Patsy could see them both consulting various papers,| ‘‘Well, you’re ina bad scrape, anyway,’ » said Patsy, 
and comparing the documents, and conversing very ear- | getting up. 


nestly. ‘*Perhaps I am,’’ responded Clayton, slowly, ‘‘but much 
During the wait Clayton became exceedingly nervous. | good it has done you to come across the ocean with me, 
He glanced frequently at Patsy, but the detective al-| You can’t touch me in Algiers, and you know it.”’ 


ways seemed to be interested in something else. For once in his life Patsy was at a loss to know what to 
After along time both men came to the window andj say. 

one of them, with a stern face, inquired: Young Clayton was right. The detective could do noth- 
‘“‘Where did you get these bonds, sir?’’ /ing and it did look as if this boy with all his cowardice 
**J-J—JI don’t. see why you should ask,’’ S ianered. had beaten the detective of long experience. 

Clayton. ““They entitle the. bearer, don’t they, to——’’ | ‘Well,’? said Patsy, presently, ‘‘there’s some satisfac- 
“They entitle the bearer to nothing,” retorted the | tion in knowing that I’ve chased a criminal to Algiers, 

official behind the rail. | where he’s as good as locked up. 
“To nothing?’’ repeated Clayton, inamazement. ‘‘Aren’t| Clayton bit his lip. It was evident that he was thinking 

they good?’’ how uncomfortable it would be in Algiers without the 
‘‘They were before they were stolen,’’ means of paying for his living. 
**Stolen?’’ **Perhaps you'll tell me a different story a little later, 


“Yes. As there is no extradition treaty between us and | Said Patsy, and he left the room. 
America I have no business to ask you any questions; but; He went immediately toa cable office, where he sent 
if you don’t happen to know it Ican tell you that these, this dispatch to Nick: 
bonds area dead Toss to you. ‘‘ALGInRS, AFRICA. 
‘““They’ve been canceled and new ones issued since the| ‘‘Just arrived with Clayton. Am convinced he is the 
robbery of. the Hammond Trust Company, and the murder; man you want, but of course I can’t touch him here. 


_ of its president. *’ What shall I do?”’ 


‘‘What’s that? Say that again!’* exclaimed Clayton. wae 3 } Bsdacs 
The official was evidently greatly surprised at the young| This dispatch, which was handed to Nick Carter within 

man’s agitation. an hour after it was sent, was about the most welcome 
He believed that Clayton had bought the bonds some-| Piece of news he had ever received. 


where supposing them to be good, and that he knew noth- His young assistant’s disappearance had caused him 


ing about the robbery. anxiety and grief. : 

“Why, you see, sir,’ said the official, more respectfully,|. At the time when he began to feel anxious about Patsy 
‘the Hammond Trust Company of New York had these be had made inquiries in his own way which resulted in 
bonds and they wore stolen several weeks ago, and while learning that the detective had gone on board the Fayal on 
they were about it the robbers murdered the president of | the evening of her departure. 


the concern.’ Later there had come reports of the total petee of a ves- 
‘‘Murdered Mr. Mortimer Clayton?’ | sel, and the loss of, all lives on the coast of Africa, and as 
‘“‘Yes, Haven’t you read of it?” ~ | the Fayal’s small boats were picked up by steamers bound 


For reply young Clayton turned deathly pale, staggered, | t° Lisbon and other ports, it was accepted as a fact by 
and would have fallen to the floor if Patsy had not jumped everybody that the vessel was the Fayal, and that every- 


forward and caught him. body on board had been lost. 
ab Nick’s reply was as follows: 
CHAPTER VII. ‘Glad you are still with us. You might bring your man 
A PISTOL SHOT IN GENOA. home with you if you can manage it. But you’re mistaken 


Clayton’s faint caused considerable confusion in the about him. He did Os murder Mortimer Clayton, and he — 
bank, but Patsy assured everybody that he was the young | did not rob the bank. 
man’s friend, and he would take care of him. 

He did this by having Clayton conveyed ‘back to the 
hotel and put to bed. 

The young fellow recovered consciousness soon enough,! ‘‘Clayton tried to dispose of some of the stolen bonds te- 
but it was some time before he would talk, and then he day. What do you think of that?’’ © 


It was early in the evening when Patsy received this dis- 
: patch. He promptly wired again, this time saying:. 
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Along toward midnight this response came from Nick: 


‘Don’t know what to think. Better bring him home if , 


you can. Have cabled you remittance. ’ 


“‘That's mighty thoughtful of Nick,’’ said Patsy to him- 
self. 

‘He realizes that I can’t have very much money with | 
me, and so without waiting for me to ask for it he sends 
me enough to see me through any emergency. Good old 
Nick,’’ 

Throughout the evening Patsy had kept watch of Clay- 
ton. The young fellow had not left his room. 

After receiving this last dispatch, Patsy went to his 
own room and slept until a rather late hour. 

When he came down he found a notification from a bank 
that ten thousand dollars had been placed to his credit 
there, and he also found that the hotel office had been rob- 
bed during the night. 

Somebody had stepped into the office while the night 
clerk’s attention was attracted elsewhere, and rifled the 
money drawers. 

The amount taken was not very large, but still it was 
sufficient to cause some excitement, and the subject was 
generally talked among the guests. 

The moment Patsy heard of it he dashed up stairs to 
Clayton’s room. 

It was empty. 

Inquiries developed the fact that Gayton had left the 
hotel at an early hour. 

‘‘He’s the robber toa certainty,”’ 
himself. 

*‘He had to have some means of living even in Algiers, 

Now I’ve got to find him here. 

“‘The question is, what would Clayton be most likely to 
do? He knows that I can’t touch him here. Nevertheless, 
he doesn’t want to get in my way again. 

‘With some money in his possession, why shouldn’t he 
take a trip across the Mediterranean and do it so openly 
that I would know where he’s gone. 

‘““He would. expechme to foHow_by the next boat. Be-| 


exclaimed Patsy to 


if 
{ 


| 


fore I got to the port to which he has sailed he would be) 
on the \ way back here. 

‘‘He would then trust fo my giving up the case and go-| 
‘ing home. — 

_ “Now let’s see if such a plan as that could be carried 
out.”’ 

The detective immediately made inquiries about depart- 
ing boats, and found that one had sailed for Genoa two 
hours previously. It was the only boat that left Algiers 
that day for any European port, 


At the dock from which the steamer sailed Patsy had, 
no difficulty whatever in learning thata man answering | 


Clayton’s description had been among the passengers. 

The moment he learned this he drove as fast as possible 
to the bank where Nick’s remittance had been placed to 
his credit. 

He cashed the entre amount, and then returned to the 
port. 

There he chartered the swiftest steamer he could find, 


and a little more than three hours after Clayton had sailed | 


he himself was speeding across the Mediterranean, bound | 


for Genoa. 
Of course he did not let anybody know what the object 


of his mysterious journey was. 


‘That won’t matter,’’ replied Patsy; ‘‘my friend won't 
get off before they come to dock, because he can’t swim,’’ 

The captain seemed to think that this was a huge joke, 
jand he laughed boisterously. 

‘*You’ll be there ahead of him,’’ he cried. 

This proved to be the case. 

Patsy stood upon the dock when the Wipians steamer 
came in, and stationed himself at the foot of the gang 
plank ready to receive young Clayton. 

He was not among the first passengers who left the 


boat, and Patsy couldn’ t see him among the line of men > 


ae renin who were waiting their turn to go down the 
plan 

Suddenly, however, he saw a slight commotion upon 
the deck. Somebody was pushing his way past to the for- 
ward part of the ship. 

The detective could not see who was making this dis- 
turbance, but he immediately guessed, and felt no little 
fear that Clayton was about to escape him for he sawa 
second gang-plank being raised to the forward deck. 

The dock was densely crowded. Patsy passed through 
regardless of those against whom he crowded, and arrived 
at the foot of the second gang plank as it was set in place. 

Clayton was at the top all ready to come down. He 
looked down, caught sight of Patsy, and turned very 
pale; then with a shrug of his shoulders he walked slowly 
down the plank with both hands behind him. 

This attitude put Patsy on his guard instantly, and it 
was well that it did so. 

When he was half way down the plank Clayton sud- 
denly paused, and with a quick movement drew his hand 
ae behind his back and aimed a revolver at the detec- 
ive 

Patsy sprang to one side, and at the same instant an 
officer of the steamer who was afew paces behind Clay- 
ton, dashed down the plank and knocked the young man’s 
arm aside. It was at the very instant Clayton fired. ‘ 

The revolver dropped from his hand while the bullet 
crashed into the roof of the dock building. < 

Perceiving his failure, Clayton made no resistance to 
capture, and immediately afterward was driven to the 
office of the American Consul. 

eo * * % * % 


Two weoks later Nick Carter met Patsy on board of an 
incoming steamer at quarantine. 

‘ell,”’ said Nick, ‘IT don’t suppose your prisoner had 
got away from you?’ 

‘‘No,’’ replied Patsy; ‘‘he’s locked up on board, but 
what is the situation about the Hammond robbery, any- 
way.’ 

‘‘Why,’’ said Nick; ‘‘I thought I had settled that case 
until I got your cablegram.’? 

He then went on to explain how after Patsy’s departure 
he,had discovered the secret entrance between the presi- 
dent’s private room and the adjoining building, That fact 
convinced the great detective that more than one person 
had been connected with the robbery. 

He had discovered that the murder of Mortimer Clay- 
ton was committed by a life-long enemy of the president, 
who had been ruined in business and who. believed Clay- 
ton had been the cause of his downfall. 

It was this man who had entered the private room of 
the president from the public hallway. 

He had been captured and all the money and securities 


Everybody supposed that he was a rich and aneccentric that he had taken. were found upon him. 
American, who was traveling upon a wager to make a cer- 


fain journey within a limited time. “<} 


‘‘The other securities,’’ said Nick, ‘‘were taken by two 
‘men who occupied the office in the building next to Mr. 


Patsy encouraged this notion by telling the captain of Clayton’s private room. 


his steamer that it would give him great pleasure to get. 


‘‘They have succeeded in hiding their booty so that it has 


to Genoa ahead of the regular boat, so as to meet a friend not yet beeh ‘recovered. Perhaps it never will be. 


who was on it, at the dock. 
“Tt would be the best joke of the century,”’ said Patsy; 
**and I'll pay a thousand francs extra to the captain of the 
boat who brings me there on time.’’ 
Nothing more was needed to bring about the swiftest 
voyage of which that particular steamer was capable. 
Fortune favored them, and just as Patsy’s steamer came 
in sight of Genoa they passed the regular boat from Al- 
iers. 
“They'll know this as an Algiers boat, on board,’’ said 
the captain. 


‘They also have hidden themselves with equal success, 
so, when I said the case was settled I. really said more 
than I meant, but whatI had supposed to be the fact 
‘was that young Clayton was innocent of the transaction in 
every particular. 

' “Now, since .receiving your cablegram, I have made 
other investigations which show that young Clayton stole 
the bonds that he had with him from his father’s pockets. 


“The old man for some reason unknown to us had taken’ 
home a considerable quantity of securities, and those were 


the documents that the son obtained. 
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**Therefore, you haven’t brought your Li aigeehan home ; ir 
nothing, but there's still something to do in the case, for FOR EVERYBODY 
although much of the stolen property has been cancelec = 
and new bonds issued to take the place of those missing pact 
the criminals are stillatlarge. ‘ : TEN CENTS EACH. 
‘“‘And I suggest that you make it your next business fo 
fry to run them down, il 
~ “Agreed!” responded Patsy; “I'll tackle it. has | Pata a Ua ha htega poke hi a ound. useful, entertaining, and full of 
Woa’R 4 1 ; hi nt Us| NStructive information for all. They are handsomely } in attcaetie 
The young detective’s investigation into this matter . covers, printed on good quality papers iilusteetey ey es in attractive 
been put on record in ‘‘Patsy’s Live Wire and the Way cellence. These books have never before been offered at such alow fieure. 
Worked with a Visitor,’’ No. 281 Nick Carter Library. rhe price, 10 cents each, includes postage, g 
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